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I.—THE COVENANT AND THE PAOT. II. 


HE Covenant of the League of Nations permits resort to war by 
any Power which has exhausted the mediatory efforts of the 
League to settle a dispute by peaceful means, while the Pact 

of Paris renounces war as an instrument of National policy in all 
circumstances. 

Although the Pact did not come into force until July 25th, 1929, 
a proposal was made by the Lithuanian Delegation, as early as the 
Ninth Assembly of 1928, that the Council should examine the question 
of adapting the provisions of the Covenant to the undertakings of the 
Pact. 

This proposal to bring the Covenant into harmony with the Pact 
was, in 1928, considered premature. In 1929 the British Delegation, 
with due support, deposited a draft resolution inviting the Tenth 
Assembly “‘ to take account of the progress made in the organisation 
of peace and to examine Articles 12 and 15 of the Covenant in order 
to decide whether it seemed necessary to make any modifications,’’ 
and on September 24th, 1929, the Tenth Assembly, in a resolution, 
duly declared “‘ that it is desirable that the terms of the Covenant 
of the League should not accord any longer to Members of the League 
a right to have recourse to war in cases in which the right has been 
renounced by the provisions of the Pact of Paris.” 

This resolution set the seal of official acquiescence upon the 
desirability of amending the Covenant. There remained the question 
of the manner in which the text should be amended. Upon the 
solution of this problem obviously depended the secondary question ; 
when should the amended Covenant take the place of the existing 
one ? 

The history of the early efforts devoted towards this end was 
traced in the Bulletin of International News, of March 13th, 1930, 
Vol. VI, No. 18, and this very complete survey covered the discussion 
of the question by the Tenth Assembly, the examination by its First 
Committee of a draft text for the amendment of three Articles 
proposed by the British Government, and the subsequent appointment 
of a Committee of Eleven Jurists, chosen by the Council to meet early 
in 1930 in order to draft the amendments necessary to bring the League 
into harmony with the Pact. The narrative analysed the correspond- 
ence in the British Press, which was maintained intermittently during 
the sessions of the Committee of Jurists and which ventilated the 
vexed question of the extension of States Members’ obligations as 
regards sanctions, but it necessarily stopped short at the findings of 
this same Committee of Eleven, and it is at this point that the present 


survey takes up the tale. 
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The Report of the Committee of Eleven(') is a comprehensive 
document. It contains, in addition to the actual text of the Articles 
of the Covenant as amended according to the proposals of the Com- 
mittee, the Committee’s report containing their comments on these 
proposals, their reasons for adopting certain suggestions and rejecting 
others, and a frank avowal of the principles which guided them to their 
conclusions. It also contains the text of the amendments proposed 
by the British Delegation and the observations thereupon of twenty-one 
foreign Governments. 

An examination of the proposals formulated by the Committee of 
Eleven may be profitably prefaced by a brief survey of these 
Governmental observations. 

To recapitulate, the draft amendments to the Covenant proposed 
by the British Delegation were, on October 15th, 1929, circulated by 
the Secretary-General to the Members of the League who, in the light 
of their perusal, were invited to state their views upon the question 
of amending the Covenant in order to bring it into harmony with the 
Pact of Paris. Twenty-one Governments replied, and the Committee 
of Eleven had the benefit of their observations in their examination 
of the question. 

It will be remembered that the draft amendments proposed by the 
British Delegation consisted, in fact, simply in the deletion of the 
provisions in Articles 12 and 13 of the existing Covenant which could 
be construed as authorising resort to war under certain circumstances 
and in a corresponding alteration of the text of Article 15 (paragraphs 6 
and 7). An examination of the observations which Members of the 
League made upon these draft amendments reveals, in the main, two 
major tendencies. First, there is to be found a very generally expressed 
acquiescence in the desirability of and even necessity for the amendment 
of the Covenant. Secondly, the contention, also widely held, that the 
British draft did not go far enough. A short extract from the observa- 
tions of the Austrian Federal Government will illustrate this latter 
tendency :— 

“The Covenant of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris and a 
large number of multilateral and bilateral agreements made since the 
great war are due to the ardent desire and firm determination of Govern- 
ments and peoples to substitute right and justice for force in international 
relations. This purpose has a double aspect ; on the one hand there are 
efforts to suppress the employment of force and to avoid and even abolish 
war ; on the other hand there are efforts to develop and organise methods 
of pacific settlement on the basis of right and justice. Creat progress 
has been made in the pursuit of this purpose in its two-fold aspect. The 
Federal Government does not hesitate to recognise that the British 
amendments constitute real progress from the point of view of the first 
aspect, but it cannot but say that, considered from the second aspect, 
the amendments seem to it hardly calculated to strengthen the possibilities 
of pacific settlement of disputes on the basis of right and justice, unless 
they are completed by the provisions which the Federal Government 
venture to propose.” 


~ (1) League document No. A.8. 1930.V. a) 
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Thus, while it was generally agreed that it was entirely desirable 
and necessary that the Covenant should be amended (and, indeed, 
that question had been decided by the resolution of the 10th Assembly), 
it was felt on all sides that the British proposals were inadequate in 
that, while removing war as an ultimate resort, they did not strengthen 
the hand of the League as regards alternative procedure for the settle- 
ment of disputes by pacific means. In pursuance of these two well- 
marked tendencies, certain of the Governments consulted formulated 
definite proposals. 

These, tabulated for the sake of brevity, included :—(1) The 
introduction of the Articles of the Pact of Paris into the text of the 
Covenant, 

“The British Government has proposed amendments to Articles 12, 
13 and 15 of the Covenant. One might possibly also contemplate a special 
amendment to the Covenant containing in their entirety the provisions 
of the Pact of Paris.”’(?) 

(2) The inclusion in the Covenant of a general prohibition of resort 
to war. 

“The Members of the League agree that, if there should exist between 
them any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, they will in no case resort 
to war for the settlement of the dispute . . .”(8) 

These two suggestions emphasised the desirability felt by certain 
Governments of harmonising the Covenant and the Pact. 

(3) The framing of an amendment to the Covenant designed to 
render a unanimous report by the Council of the League as binding 
as an arbitral award or judicial decision. 

“ Tf a report by the Council is unanimously agreed to by the Members 
thereof, other than the representatives of one or more of the parties to the 
dispute, the Members of the League agree to comply with the recommenda- 
tions of the report. If a recommendation is not carried out, the Council 
shall take steps to give effect thereto.’’(*) 

(4) The framing of an amendment to the Covenant designed to 
include in the Covenant a ruling establishing (in the event of the failure 
of the Council to reach a unanimous decision) ultimate recourse to 
compulsory arbitration. 

“The Danish Government feels that, where the Council fails to reach 
a unanimous report, it would be preferable to follow the method prescribed 
for this case in Article 4, paragraph 4, of the Protocol of Geneva 
of 1924.”(5) (*) 

These two last suggestions emphasised the desirability felt by 
certain States of strengthening the procedure for settling disputes by 
pacific means. 

In addition to the two major tendencies already noted, two other 
tendencies are clearly discernible in these observations. 


(2) Extract from the observations of the Finnish Government. 

(3) Amendment to Article 12, suggested by the Greek Government. 

(4) Amendment to Article 15, suggested by the Finnish Government. 

(5) Extract from the observations of the Danish Government. 

(6) This paragraph reads as follows: ‘“ If the Council fails to reach a report which is 
concurred in by all its members, other than the representatives of any of the parties to the 
dispute, it shall submit the dispute to arbitration . . .”’ 
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The first, a tendency to draw attention to the fundamental difficulty 
of harmonising the two instruments when “ the difference between 
them is not merely one of degree, it is fundamental,”’(?) and the second, 
a tendency to strike a note of caution, to qualify acceptance of the 
principle of amendment with the rider that any amendments should be 
so framed as to avoid an extension of States’ obligations under 
sanctions. ‘On the other hand, the Norwegian Government must 
strongly advise against any simultaneous enlargement of the obliga- 
tions which the Members of the League have, under the Covenant as 
actually in force, to participate in sanctions against a State which 
resorts to war. The Norwegian Government would feel that it would 
be a cause of serious anxiety for Norway to assume an obligation to 
apply sanctions under Article 16 of the Covenant outside the cases of 
war to which, under the present system, the provisions of that article 
are applicable.’’(*) 

Thus the matter stood when the Committee of Eleven began its 
sessions and, both in its discussions and in its Report, the influence 
of all these tendencies, manifested by the observations of the 
Governments, are clearly discernible. 

The amended text as proposed by the Committee of Eleven is 
appended as an Annez to this article, and it will be seen in the first 
place that a general prohibition of war is embodied in Article 12, 
paragraph 1, a fact emphasised by the change in number of the 
term “ obligations’’ in the preamble. The so-called gaps in the 
Covenant, closed by the British draft amendments, remain closed. 
In the second place, the amended text contains certain innovations 
designed to facilitate the settlement of disputes by pacific means. 
Notably, in Article 15, paragraph 6, the Committee has aimed at 
strengthening the hands of the Council by giving its unanimous 
resolutions a binding character, comparable to, if not identical with, 
that of arbitral awards or judicial decisions. Again, in the event of 
the failure of the Council to reach a unanimous decision, the Committee 
did not rest satisfied with the original text of Article 15, paragraph 7, 
which yermitted members, in this contingency, to reserve to them- 
selves the right to take such action as they shall consider necessary 
for the maintenance of right and justice. Article 15, paragraph 7, 
aS amended, removes from Members the right of taking independent 
and probably warlike action and states that the Council shall examine 
the procedure best suited to meet the case and shall recommend it 
to the parties, while the Committee framed an entirely new paragraph 
to this same Article, paragraph 7 bis, which encouraged recourse 
to the Permanent Court of International Justice. Two considerations 
underlay this draft, the object of which was to remedy the defects of 
paragraph 7 by ensuring that the legal issues could, in all circum- 
stances, be settled. The first consideration was that it was essential, 
even in a political conflict, to ensure respect for International Law, 
and the second that the solution of any kind of dispute would be greatly 


(7) Extract from the observations of the German Government. 
(8) Extract from the observations of the Norwegian Government. 
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facilitated if the issues of law raised by the parties could be settled 
by the competent authority. It is interesting to notice that, in this 
instance, the Committee of Jurists thought it advisable that the 
Council should be given the possibility of making a request for an 
advisory opinion by a decision adopted by a simple majority, the 
question of whether unanimity is required in such a case having never 
previously been decided, for the point, when it arose very directly 
over the case of the Rumanian Optants, was evaded. 

It will be noted that, in certain respects, the amendments as 
proposed by the Committee of Eleven fall short of the suggestions 
contained in the observations of the Governments, and this 
phenomenon is explained by a reference to the comments embodied 
in the Committee’s Report. 

This Report commences by some statements of a general character 
in which the Committee emphasised its determination to touch the 
provisions of the League Covenant as little as possible and its 
insistence, at the same time, on the undesirability of merely repro- 
ducing the terms of the Pact of Paris in the Covenant, a procedure 
which would court contradictions between the added provisions and 
the old unaltered ones, while a complete incorporation of the Pact 
in the Covenant would be equally undesirable in that some Members 
of the League have not acceded to the Pact while some signatories 
of the Pact are not Members of the League. 

Hence the failure to include the Articles of the Pact of Paris 
in the text of the amended Covenant. Subsequent comments of a 
less general nature reveal an interesting discussion which centered 
round a suggestion, emanating from one of the Committee’s members, 
that, in order to secure execution of the Council’s decision in the 
event of a State proving recalcitrant, an amendment should be made 
to Article 13, paragraph 4, allowing the Council to determine by a 
simple majority what means should be taken to give effect to awards 
or decisions which had been rendered. The Committee found itself 
unable to concur in this interesting suggestion on the grounds that 
it considered that an award rendered by the Council had so much 
authority that, in practice, a State would be very unlikely to refuse 
to comply with it and that the Council’s intervention in such matters 
would, therefore, be exceptional. The Committee also held that 
this innovation might be construed as violating a fundamental 
principle embodied in Article 5 of the Covenant, but it drew the 
attention of the Assembly and the Council to the necessity of 
ensuring that effect should be given to awards or judicial decisions 
in all circumstances whatsoever. Of considerable interest, too, are 
the comments concerning the amendment of Article 15, paragraph 6, 
which reveal the importance which the Committee attached to 
unanimous decisions by the Council, while the commentary on the 
amendment of Article 15, paragraph 7, discloses the details of a 
discussion which centered around the question of ultimate recourse 
to compulsory arbitration. This safeguard evidently had its warm 
supporters among the members of the Committee and a procedure 
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was formulated and summed up in the three following propositions : 
a hew examination of the case by the Council; an obligatory con- 
sultation of the Permanent Court of International Justice upon the 
legal points material to the dispute ; an arbitration organised by the 
Council. The Committee felt that the true solution of the case 
covered by paragraph 7 lay in the accession of the Members of the 
League to the General Act of Arbitration, but since such an 
accession could, naturally, not be assured, it felt that it was not 
desirable to make any particular procedure obligatory. It therefore 
leaves the Council with the task of examining what course would be 
the most appropriate to the case and of making recommendations 
accordingly. The Council could recommend arbitration, resort to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, or any other procedure 
for pacific settlement of the dispute. The Committee realised that 
the solution of the problem was inadequate and emphasised its regret 
at the impossibility of establishing obligatory arbitration as a last 
resort. 

Two other tendencies were noted in the observations of the Govern- 
ments. The tendency to draw attention to the fundamental difficulty 
of harmonising the two instruments and the tendency of certain 
Members to qualify their approval of the project of amending the 
Covenant by stipulating that there should be no extension of 
sanctions. 

The Report of the Committee of Eleven reveals the fact that the 
Committee, while calling attention to the political difficulties which 
might arise in bringing the two instruments into concordance with 
one another, did not consider them to be fundamentally incompatible. 
As for sanctions, during the Committee’s discussion on Article 16, 
an interesting suggestion was brought forward. This proposal 
envisaged the case of war occurring after the breakdown of the 
various forms of procedure embodied in Article 15, the suggestion 
being that in such a case, sanetions should only apply in regard to 
the period of three months provided for in Article 12 of the existing 
text. When this period had elapsed, the possibility of sanctions in 
case of resort to war would disappear. This proposal was completed 
by the suggestion that Articles I and IT of the Pact of Paris should be 
incorporated in the preamble, and was, in reality, not so much one for 
amending Article 16 as for framing Article 12 in a different way, so 
as to make it possible to avoid an extension of sanctions. 

The Committee examined this proposal, but could not coneur in it, 
for it held that it was impossible to conceive of there being two kinds 
of obligations, one accompanied by sanctions and the other not, 
that the new undertakings under: Articles 12, 13 and 15 would be 
meaningless if they could remain a dead letter, and that, this being’so, 
it was essential to place them upon the same footing as the obligations 
previously established by those Articles and covered by the authority 
of Article 16. Further, the Committee held that the extension of 
sanctions brought about by the bringing of the Covenant into line 
with the Pact would be a theoretical extension rather than a practieal 
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one, an argument clearly analysed by the previous Article on the 
Covenant and the Pact in the Bulletin of International News of March 
13th, 1930. 

On September 22nd, 1930, the First Committee of the Eleventh 
Assembly of the League began its examination of the Report of the 
Committee of Eleven, and it became immediately apparent that, just 
as the British draft amendments had failed to satisfy the Govern- 
ments of the Members of the League and the Committee of Jurists, 
so the draft amendments of this same Committee were to be subjected 
to considerable criticism. 

They satisfied on certain points. They included the desired 
general prohibition of resort to war. They provided a new procedure 
for the settlement of disputes by pacific means even if, as some thought, 
this new procedure was open to criticism on the score of its alteration 
of the true position and functions of the League Council. But the 
Report was found wanting in that it failed to take sufficiently into 
account the inherent differences which lawyers held to exist between 
the Covenant and the Pact and the political and juridical difficulties 
which might ensue from any attempt to fuse them, and in that it 
failed to guard against an extension of sanctions. 

It was on these lines that the Report of the Committee of Eleven 
was criticised during its examination by the First Committee, 
M. Undén (the Swedish Delegate) and M. Ito (the Japanese Delegate) 
being in the van of the attack, M. Undén, faithful to the Scandinavian 
viewpoint, stressing the danger of an extension of sanctions, and 
M. Ito hinting darkly at fundamental imcompatibility and the legal 
and political tangles which would result from the proposed harmonisa- 
tion. It was in vain that Mr. Noel Baker countered these arguments, 
and it soon became only too apparent that the amendments proposed 
by the Committee of Jurists would never be adopted as they stood. — 

On September 26th a Sub-Committee met,(*) its members chosen 
by the First Committee, to consider the political as well as the juridical 
aspects of the problem of bringing the League Covenant into harmony 
with the Paris Pact. The Sub-Committee was also instructed to 
consider what changes, if any, should be made in the proposals of the 
Committee of Jurists, and to state in its report whether it considered 
the question to be ripe for final decision in the current year. 

In its turn, the Sub-Committee presented a Report(*) on October 
3rd, and yet another text of proposed amendments to the Covenant 
was given to the world. But, from its terms of reference, it can be 
seen that the production of a new text was only a part, and even 
perhaps a secondary part, of the Sub-Committee’s task. 

As for the textual proposals of the Sub-Committee, reference to 
the Annex of this Article will show that the hand of compromise had 





(9) The Sub-Committee consisted of the following: M. Cassin (France), Viscount 
Cecil (Great Britain), M. Chao-Chu Wu (China), M. Erich (Finland), M. Gans (Germany), 
M. Guani (Uruguay),'M. Ito (Japan), M. Limburg (Netherlands), M. Mironesco (Rumania) 
(replaced by M. Visoiallo), M. Pilotti (Italy), M. Politis (Greece), M. Raestad (Norway), 
M. Rolin (Belgium) and M. Undén (Sweden). 

(10) League document No. A.85, 1930. V. 
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been busy, there had been a definite effort made to strike a balance 
between the draft proposals of the British Government and the text 
drawn up by the Committee of Jurists. There is noticeable a certain 
re-arrangement of phrasing, carried out with a view to rendering the 
text clearer and more logical, while the binding character of a 
unanimous report by the Council has been done away with and with it 
has disappeared paragraph 7 bis. For the rest, the Sub-Committee 
upheld in the main the findings and comments of the Committee of 
Eleven, stressed the cardinal importance of ensuring that an award or 
decision rendered by the Council should, whatever the circumstances, 
be carried out and, with this end in view, the word “ invite” was 
introduced into Article 15, paragraph 6, as also was the undertaking 
by members of the League in no way to support any party in refusal 
to comply with recommendations by the Council. The Sub-Committee 
only returned to the original principles established by the existing 
Covenant from a conviction that the Council was essentially a political 
organ and, as such, should retain an elasticity and a freedom of decision 
which might be seriously hampered if its recommendations were 
recognised as binding. 

But it is Part IT of the Sub-Committee’s report which is, perhaps, 
the more interesting, for in it is given the answer to the question 
contained in its terms of reference. Did its members consider the 
question of amendment to be ripe for final decision during the current 
year? The Sub-Committee answered this question in the negative 
and Part II of the report concludes with the following draft resolution, 
intended for submission to the Assembly :— 

“The Assembly : 

“ Believing it to be necessary to incorporate in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations the general prohibition of resort to war and the principle 
that the settlement of international disputes should never be sought except 
by pacific means ; 

“ Appreciating the great value of the report made by the Committee 
of Eleven ; 

“ Taking account of the facts that, on some points, the First Committee 
has been led to consider changes in the proposed texts and that, in the 
course of the discussion certain political aspects of the question have 
come into view which render it desirable for it to be further studied ; 

“ Requests the Secretary-General to submit to the Governments of 
the Members of the League the Report of the Committee of Eleven and 
that of the First Committee, asking them to formulate their observations 
before June Ist, 1931, and to state, if they so desire, what amendments 
to the Covenant would, in their opinion, be best suited to attain the object 
in view. 

The Sub-Committee counselled postponement and, in explanation, 
certain considerations were brought forward in its Report. 

It was explained that the representatives of those Members of the 
League which had not acceded to the Pact, Latin-American countries 
for the most part, had been expressly consulted as to the advisability 
of the proposed amendment and their reply had been that, while their 
Governments were in general sympathy with the project, ‘‘ It did not 
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present itself to them as an urgent matter and they felt its achievement 
should be conditional upon a very thorough examination of the 
new methods of pacific settlement which are its corollary.” 

Further, the Report reveals that, under discussion in the Sub- 
Committee, the political and juridical difficulties attendant upon the 
projected harmonisation, crystallised. Suppose the Covenant were 
amended so as to prohibit the resort to war omitting, at the same time, 
any specific reference to the Pact of Paris, a consideration rendered 
almost obligatory by the fact that certain Members of the League had 
not acceded to the Pact: What would be the result? How would 
the reservations which certain States Members had made in acceding 
to the Pact be affected? And again, many existing treaties, either 
textually or implicitly, contemplate the possibility of war and some 
even contain definite obligations of military action. It was suggested 
that such treaties would, on the amendment of the Covenant, become 
obsolete, for would there not be a manifest contradiction between the 
old undertakings and the new inhibitions? And lastly, as the Sub- 
Committee put it in its report: ‘‘ The question of the conditions of 
the applications of the sanctions of Article 16 of the Covenant to the 
new obligations is a question on which all the Members of the League 
do not as yet hold the same views.” 

Accordingly, the Sub-Committee decided that these outstanding 
questions needed further discussion and the draft resolution suggesting 
postponement was adopted in turn by the First Committee and, on 
October 4th, by the Eleventh Assembly. So the Reports of the 
Committee of Jurists and of the Sub-Committee will be circulated to 
the Governments of the States Members, once again these Govern- 
ments will make their observations and so the story will repeat itself 
with the examination of the same problems by the First Committee 
of the Twelfth Assembly and the drawing up, as likely as not, of yet 
another text of proposed amendments. But consolation may be 
drawn from the fact that all hope of the eventual amendment of the 
Covenant has not been abandoned and, indeed, the prospect of a final 
settlement of the question by the Twelfth Assembly would seem to be 
possible. The problems arising out of the projected amendment are, 
after all, many and complex and deserving of the most careful delibera- 
tion, and their examination, from the strictly political point of view, 
has not as yet been exhaustively undertaken. It is possible that 
agreement may result after States Members have had a further 
opportunity of commenting upon them from this angle. 


R.C. M. A. 
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IIl.—THE ELEVENTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE. 


The Eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations sat at Geneva 
from September 10th to October 4th, 1930. Its work was not 
made easier by the existence of the world-wide industrial slump, 
with its accompanying economic difficulties, which tended to 
have a depressing effect on the general international outlook. It 
also had to face a year’s work which included some failures or partial 
failures, such as the attempt to abolish import and export prohibitions 
and restrictions, the Tariff Truce Conference, and the Conference on 
International Law. Political and economic troubles in China and 
India had their repercussion in Europe, while, nearer home, the 
inability of France and Italy to find a common ground for agreement 
as regards naval disarmament further complicated the problems with 
which the League had to deal. 

The Assembly achieved a number of important results, never- 
theless, of which three were of considerable value. In the first place, 
the question of disarmament was brought to the forefront, as a result 
of the definite stand taken up by Great Britain. Mr. Henderson 
made it clear that, in his Government’s view, enough had been done 
for security and arbitration to warrant the third partner, disarmament, 
being now taken more seriously. ‘‘ We shall accept,’ he declared, 
** both the amendments to the Covenant and the Treaty of Financial 
Assistance, as we shall accept all similar measures of security, on 
one condition only, namely, that a general treaty for the reduction 
and limitation of armaments is carried through.”’ 

This was followed up in the speeches of many delegates, who 
insisted that no effort should be spared to make the coming session 
of the Preparatory Commission, opening on November 6th, really its 
last. 

As regards other measures concerned with the same object the 
following points may be mentioned :— 

(1) No agreement was reached on the proposed amendments 
to the Covenant, owing largely to the fact that certain delegations 
regarded them as increasing the sanctions already provided for 
in the Covenant. After a protracted debate it was decided that 
the matter should be re-examined and come up again in the 
‘Twelfth Assembly.(') 

(2) The Convention for Financial Assistance was signed by 
28 States on October 2nd. By a new Article 35 the Convention is 
to depend upon a plan for the reduction of armaments first 
coming into force. 

(3) In the Budget an item was passed voting £12,000 for the 
Disarmament Conference, when it comes into being. 

(4) There was much discussion over the question whether the 





(1) For an examination of this question, see the Bulletin of March 13th, 1930, Vol. V1, 
No. 18. 
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Assembly then and there should fix the date of the Disarmament 
Conference, or whether this should be left for the Council to fix 
after the final session of the Preparatory Commission. Germany, 
Hungary and one or two other States were for taking the plunge 
straight away, but France and her associates were doubtful if 
enough had yet been done for “security and arbitration ’’ to 
warrant such a positive step towards disarmament. Great Britain, 
owing very largely to her anxiety that the Preparatory Com- 
mission’s next session should be a real success, was reluctant to 
fix a date for a Conference, until it was certain, as it might well 
be later in the year, that adequate preparations had been made 
or were contemplated for it, since its failure would be disastrous. 
The Eleventh Assembly finally passed a resolution noting with 
satisfaction the results of the London Naval Conference and expressing 
the conviction “‘ that during its session next November the Preparatory 
Commission will be able to finish the drawing up of a preliminary 
draft Convention, and will enable the Council to convene as soon as 
possible a Conference on the Reduction and Limitation of Armaments.” 
In the second place, it was decided that the question of a “‘ United 
States of Europe,’ or European Federal Union, should be kept 
entirely within League control.(?) Attempts were made to rush it 
through the Assembly and then refer it to a European Committee, 
outside the League and not responsible to it. Owing, however, to 
the opposition of certain countries, headed by Great Britain, it was 
decided that the League should keep in its own hands the initial 
stages of working out the possibilities of the plan. A Committee 
was set up, with M. Briand as Chairman, to examine the whole project 
of a Union, to consult, if desired, States outside Europe, and to report 
to the Twelfth Assembly. This Committee is to hold its first session 
in January, 1931. It was regarded as especially satisfactory that 
the consideration of the proposal is to be retained in League hands, 
since the League’s Economic Committee, as a result of the Tariff 
Truce Conference of March, 1930, is already engaged on a programme 
of scientific exploration both of better methods of concerted economic 
action in Europe and of closer co-operation between Europe and 
overseas countries. 


THE SECRETARIAT. 


The international principle upon which the League’s Secretariat 
was founded was definitely vindicated. The attempt to increase the 
direct influence of the Foreign Offices at the expense of this international 
view failed. 

All the chief recommendations of the Majority’ Report of the 
Committee which during the year had examined the reorganisation 
of the Secretariat were adopted, i.e., a scheme of pensions, the scale 
of salaries, conditions of service, and so on. Article 1 of the Staff 
Resolutions institutes an oath of loyalty to the international principle, 





(2) For particulars of the proposals put forward by M. Briand and their reception 
by the other Governments, see the Bulletin of September 11th, 1930, Vol. VII, No. 6. 
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and everyone, including the Secretary-General, will have to take this 
oath in future. Only the question of the number of Under Secretaries 
was left over, and a special Committee will report on this next May. 
But the “ international spirit,’’ on broad lines corresponding to the 
non-political spirit characteristic of the British Civil Service, won a 
victory at Geneva. 

The Eleventh Assembly adopted the Convention for Financial 
Assistance to be given in the shape of guarantees for loans to States 
who sign it, and are the victims of aggression, provided that the 
State asking for the assistance is willing to submit to pacific settlement 
the dispute out of which the aggression arises. All signatory States 
guarantee a strictly limited sum. The Convention, by thus fortifying 
the credit of victims of aggression, is regarded as a valuable weapon 
for preventing any future conflict. It was signed on October 2nd 
by 28 States, but as has been already mentioned, signatures depend 
for ratification on a Disarmament Conference being convened. 


(Article 35 of Convention.) (*) 


MINORITIES. 


Never before has the subject of Minorities been discussed at such 
length or received so much publicity at an Assembly, and allthe various 
stages of development could be noticed in the debate, which lasted 
three days in the Sixth Committee. The Succession States were for 


assimilation. France and Italy were anxious that there should be no 
extension of the Minority Treaties to Powers who have been hitherto 
outside their application altogether. The rest of public opinion was 
ranged on the other side, in favour of more liberal treatment of 
Minorities, and of greater vigilance being exercised over the whole 
problem. For the time being, however, no reforms were adopted, it 
being decided that the methods chosen by the Madrid Council in 
1929 should be given a further trial.(*‘) 


THE PERMANENT COURT. 


The new Statute of the Permanent Court could not be brought into 
force owing to the objections of Cuba to some of its details. For a 
moment the need for unanimity seemed to hold the whole matter up. 
And it will probably have the temporary effect of postponing the entry 
of the U.S.A. into the Court. 

But as far as the Assembly was concerned it got out of the impasse 
by a Resolution of its own (relying on Article 3 of the Court Statute): 
Voting simultaneously with the Council, it elected 15 new judges and 
four deputy judges, for nine years ; and pending the ratification of the 
Protocol for the revised Statute of the Court, the onus of settling 
conditions and procedure has been laid on the Court itself.(°) 





(3) For an examination of the draft Convention, see the Bulletin of March 30th, 1929, 


Vol. V, No. 19. 
(4) For particulars of previousdiscussions of this question, see the Bulletin of 


March 16th, 1929, Vol. V, No. 18. 
(5) For —- of the election of Judges to the Court, see the Bulletin of October 9th, 


1930, Vol. VII, No. 8. 
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During the session the Optional Clause was acceded to by Luxem- 
bourg, Columbia and Albania, thus bringing the number of States 
bound by the Clause to 34 (out of a total of 46 signatories). Persia 
signed the Clause subject to ratification, and Rumania promised to 
accede, actually signing on October 8th. 

The General Act (in all its four chapters) was acceded to by Spain 
and Luxembourg. Seven States are now bound by the whole Act 
and two by three chapters of it. It is being fully discussed at the 
Imperial Conference by all the members of the British Commonwealth. 


FINANCE. 


During the year important League plans for financial reorganisation 
were completed, one of which was the Greek Refugee scheme, together 
with the reorganisation of Greek finance generally. The Greek 
Delegate reported that Greek finance was in a sound condition and 
‘‘ extensive waste lands were now peopled with a prosperous and happy 
population.”’ 

The Esthonian Delegate thanked the League for its expert advice 
and the foreign loan floated under its auspices ; Esthonia’s financial 
reorganisation had been successfully completed. Considerable 
progress has also been made in the League’s scheme for Bulgarian 
Refugees, and finally, the Finance Committee has produced an interim 
Report on the fluctuations of the purchasing value of gold (No. A 29 
1930 11); a matter of very great importance in view of the existing 
economic depression. 

ECONOMICS. 


Among economic subjects which were considered were dumping, 
and the “ most-favoured-nation clause.’’ As to the latter two currents 
of opinion were noted, (A) that elasticity should be allowed in the 
application, when this was indispensable for a State’s prosperous 
economy, and (B) that any relaxation of the principle which might 
endanger the whole clause should be avoided. The Economic Com- 
mittee will continue examining this clause, with special reference to the 
proposals at the recent Agricultural Conference at Warsaw, which were 
in favour of obtaining preferential rates from other European States. 

As regards unemployment the Financial and Economic Committee 
will undertake the study of the course and phases of the present 
depression, and collect the necessary information and collate it, in close 
co-operation with the I.L.O. and national organisations. Above all, 
there is to be close co-operation between the Economic Committee 
and the new European Committee set up by the Assembly for examin- 
ing the plan for European Union. The former will hold a special 
meeting in November, 1930, while the latter meets in January, 1931. 

Finally, the Assembly stressed the importance of Government 
representatives taking part in the League’s financial and economic 
work (in the same responsible way that the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs now attend Council meetings). It is probable that a Conference 
on this issue will be summoned. 
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SLAVERY. 


The question of slavery was sent to a sub-committee of States in 
whose territory slavery exists, and France, Belgium, Holland, Liberia, 
Abyssinia, Portugal and Italy opposed suggestions made by Great 
Britain for more effective procedure on various grounds. The pro- 
posals were (1) a Permanent Slavery Commission should be set up; 
(2) (when this was negatived) the revival of the Temporary Slavery 
Commission which did good work several years ago; (3) (when this 
too, was rejected) the appointment of a Committee of Experts to 
ascertain how the 1926 Slavery Convention is really working. But 
only Siam supported Great Britain, and nothing was done. 


HEALTH. 


Marked progress has been made during the year in the study of 
infant mortality, a number of countries in Europe and South America 
taking action on the recommendation of League experts. 

In Greece, in Bolivia and in China the creation or re-organisation 
of health administrations has made substantial progress. 


THE TRAFFIC (1) IN WOMEN, AND (2) DRUGS. 


An important enquiry has been undertaken by the Secretariat 
regarding Women Police : and by a special committee on the laws and 
regulations for effective punishment of souteneurs. During the coming 
year there will be an extension of the League’s enquiry on the traffic 
in women and children to the East—including China, Japan, India, 
Persia and Siam. The American Bureau of Social Hygiene has given 
a donation of 125,000 dollars towards the cost. 

A report by the Secretariat on regulations with a view to protecting 
public order and health in countries where “licensed houses ’’ have 
been abolished has been forwarded to all Governments. 

Before the close of the year there will be a preliminary meeting 
of representatives of States who actually manufacture drugs, and in 
May, 1931, a Conference will be held to be attended by an equal number 
of manufacturing and non-manufacturing States to produce a Conven- 
tion on manufacture. This step, it is anticipated, will at last give the 
League the chance of getting together complete machinery to cope 
with the traffic. A Convention on manufacture should do much to 
prevent the needs of science and medicine from being exceeded to 
the great extent current to-day. 


CHILD WELFARE. PENAL REFORM. 


There has been progress on the general programme of child welfare 
for the year, especially as regards assistance for foreign minors, and 
the question of blind children (on which also the Health Committee 
has issued a Report, C.H. 818). 

As regards penal reform the standard minimum Rules for the 
Treatment of Prisoners, drafted by the International Prison Com- 
mission, are to be circulated to all Governments for their observation 
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with reference to prison administration in their own countries ; and 
various League organisations are to confer as to the best way to 
co-operate with the I.P.C. 


REFUGEES. 


The work of winding up the refugee settlement scheme is to remain 
in the hands of the I.L.O., but a special International Refugee Office 
will be set up at Geneva to manage the humanitarian side of the 
problem. Dr. Max Huber, late President of the Permanent Court, is to 
draft its rules. 


THE BUDGET. 


The League’s Budget for 1931—to be divided among 54 States, 
each contributing so many units towards the total (a unit working 
out at rather more than £1,000)—will amount, with supplementary 
credits, to 31,637,501 gold franes, or, roughly speaking, £1,265,500. 
Great Britain’s contribution will be about one-tenth, roughly speaking 
about £120,000. . 


INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION. 


During the year proposals were made for the reorganisation of 
the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, which aimed at defining 
more closely the programme of work and improving its quality, and 
securing closer relations with the various National Committees. 
These were adopted by the Eleventh Assembly, which also recom- 
mended an increase in the Committee’s work in connection with 
associations dealing with instruction in the aims and objects of the 
League. 

RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS. 


During the past year a committee of enquiry went into the question 
as to how the speeding up of ratifications of international Conventions 
could be effected. Its recommendations, which the Assembly adopted, 
included (1) requests from the General Secretary to States to give 
their reasons if they have not ratified a Convention they have signed 
within a year, (2) requests at intervals from the General Secretary 
for views of States who have not signed nor acceded to general 
Conventions within five years, (3) the Assembly to receive reports on 
(1) and (2), (4) better methods of incorporating amendments to a 
Convention, and (5) special arrangements for explaining the objects 
and benefits of a Convention. 

The three new non-permanent seats on the Council were voted to 
Norway, Guatemala and the Irish Free State. They will hold office 
till September, 1933. The other non-permanent members are Spain, 
Venezuela, Persia (holding office till September, 1931) and Poland, 
Jugoslavia and Peru (holding office till September, 1932). 


(Contributed. ) 
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II1l.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Austria. 

October 11th.—The Joint Peace Council issued from its headquarters in 
Vienna an international manifesto calling upon the Governments of the 
world to put a end to conscription. 

October 12th—The Pan-Germans and the Agrarian League (the two 
weaker partners of the previous Christian Social Parliamentary Coalition) 
constituted themselves a single party, under the leadership of Herr Schober, 
with the title of “ National Economic Bloc and Agrarian League.” 

October 15th—The Foreign Minister issued a communiqué stating that 
the remarks made by Dr. Benes regarding Austria in his speech that day 
had no parallel in utterances made in any other country. He added that 
steps had been taken to ask the Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry for an 
explanation. 

October 16th.—The Foreign Ministry issued a further communiqué stating 
that it had, since the previous day, received the full text of Dr. Benes’ speech, 
from which it was clear that the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister had disclaimed 
any desire to criticise or interfere with the internal politics of other countries. 


Belgium. 

October 20th.—The Cabinet decided that the import of oats, wheat, barley, 
oatmeal, wines and spelt of Russian origin should be subject to the issue 
of licences by the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Brazil. 

October 8th.—Pernambuco was captured by the revolutionaries, who also 
occupied Natal in Rio Grande do Norte without fighting. The Presidents 
of both States escaped by sea. 

The revolutionaries claimed that Bahia had come over to their cause, 
and that their army in Rio Grande do Sul had increased to 100,000 men. 

Federal troops recaptured Palmyra in Minas Geraes State. 

October 9th.—The revolutionaries were reported to be threatening Sao 
Paulo, which was being attacked by a large southern insurgent army led 
by General Getulio Vargas, who had been proclaimed President of the 
Revolutionary Government. (He was the defeated candidate in the 
Presidential Election.) 

The Federal forces claimed to have resumed the offensive in Santa 
Catharina and Minas Geraes States. 

October 10th.—The revolutionaries claimed to have captured two towns 
in Rio de Janeiro and to have entered the States of Sao Paulo and Espirito 
Santo. 

The Federal forces claimed successes in Minas Geraes and were reported 
to be concentrating on the Parana frontier in order to march north. The 
revolutionaries, however, claimed that their armies in Minas Geraes had 
begun the invasion of Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro and Espirito Santo, and 
that the whole of Santa Catherina was in their hands. They stated that 
the Government only retained seven States, i.e., Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, 
Matto Grosso, Espirito Santo, Bahia, Goyaz and Sergipe. 

October 13th._—Federal troops made progress in Minas Geraes and claimed 
to have defeated the insurgents at Guaxupé, 160 miles north of Sao Paulo. 

In the north, Bahia was captured, and in the centre of the country, in 
Goyaz State, rebel forces were defeated. The rebels, however, succeeded 
in capturing Florianopolis, an important trading port in Santa Catherina. 

Complete calm was stated to prevail in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 
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October 14th—The Government declared closed all ports held by the 
insurgents, including Pernambuco. It also claimed that it had established 
its authority over the insurgents of Minas Geraes and Parana. 

The opposing forces were understood to be in touch with each other at 
various points along a front of 200 miles stretching from Western Parana 
to the south-eastern part of Sao Paulo. Both sides claimed successes. 

October 15th—The Government claimed victories in Minas Geraes, Parana 
and Eastern Rio de Janeiro. The rebels were stated to be retreating on the 
Sao Paulo-Parana border. 

Statement regarding U.S. Government’s support of the Federal Govern- 
ment. (See U.S.A.) 

October 16th.—The revolutionaries issued from their headquarters at 
Porto Alegre a communiqué in which they stated that they would honour 
all obligations contracted abroad by the Federal Government except such 
as were contracted after October 3rd. 

They also claimed to have occupied Southern Bahia. 

All reserves of the first and second categories up to 30 years of age were 
called up for service. 

Federal forces continued to advance in Minas Geraes State; they also 
claimed to have regained control of Florianopolis. 

The Government announced that all the labour associations in the capital 
had pledged their complete solidarity with it, declaring the President could 
count on the entire working class for the defence of order. 

It was reported in Rio that the revolutionaries had been defeated in the 
State of Parana with great loss. 

October 17th.—The revolutionaries claimed to have captured Aracaju, 
capital of Sergipe State, the Governor of which had fled. They also claimed 
to have occupied Iterare, an important railhead on the line to Sao Paulo city, 
and Sao Joao del Rey, in Minas Geraes. 

General Dom Miguel Costa, Commander-in-Chief of the insurgents, issued 
a proclamation to the Brazilian people, calling upon the President and 
Government to resign. 

October 18th.—Federal reports of the fighting near Iterare on October 16th 
and 17th were to the effect that this had ended in a complete victory for the 
Government forces. 

October 19th.—The President issued a decree authorising the Bank of Brazil 
to issue 300,000 contos (about £6 millions) of currency notes, under the Law 
of 1926 (which sanctioned an issue of up to £10 millions). 

The revolutionaries claimed that their forces under General Tavora were 
advancing southward in Bahia and also that a general offensive had been 
started at the Sao Paulo and Parana borders. The Federals, however, 
claimed to be holding their positions in that area. They also stated that they 
were steadily advancing in South Minas Geraes, where the insurgents were 
retreating, and had captured three towns. 

Martial Law was stated to have been declared in Rio de Janeiro and Sao 
Paulo. 

October 20th.—The revolutionaries claimed that Florianopolis, though the 
town (on the island) was still in Federal hands, was completely isolated and 
was the only stronghold of the Federal troops in the south. 

The Federal forces claimed to have repelled all rebel incursions into 
Espirito Santo and Goyaz and to be advancing steadily in Minas Geraes. 
It was understood in Buenos Ayres, however, that the whole of Espirito 
Santo State was in the hands of the revolutionaries. 
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The Government order closing the banks for a fortnight was extended 
until November 30. 

October 21st.—The revolutionaries claimed that the State of Matto Grosso 
had joined their cause. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


October 8th.—The Kuominchun General Staff admitted that Feng Yu-hsiang 
had ordered a general retirement to the north bank of the Yellow River, 
a& movement necessary owing to the failure of Yen Hsi-shan to hold 
Chengchow. 

October 9th.—Chang Hsueh-liang was sworn in as Vice-Commander-in- 
Chief of the National Forces. 

Feng Yu-hsiang was reported in Nanking to have disarmed 20,000 of 
Yen’s troops, and to have eliminated him as an element in the government of 
north China. 

October 12th—The Government reported the occupation of Loyang 
(Honanfu) and the surrender near Chengchow of 60,000 Kuominchun troops. 

Three divisions were being transferred from the front for the suppression 
of banditry in Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsi. 

October 14th.—It was announced officially that four Government armies 
would cross the Yellow River and be put under the command of Chang 
Hsueh-liang, to co-operate with Manchurian forces in cleaning up the 
Kuominchun rebels. Government forces were reported to have occupied all 
the Lunghai railway, and to be advancing westward from Chengchow in 
pursuit of retreating Northern forces. 

Preparations were made for transporting large bodies of Nanking troops 
to the Yangtze, for the suppression of banditry. 

The Finance Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong, was reported to have handed 
his resignation to the State Council on the ground that he could not 
accept responsibility for the construction projects of the Government. 

October 15th.—It was reported in Shanghai that the National Government 
had appointed a number of Vice-Ministers from the Mukden group in 
departments such as the Railways and Communications. 

It was understood that Chang Hsueh-liang was demanding, as part of the 
price of his co-operation, the immediate convening of a people’s conference for 
the purpose of modifying the Constitution and organising a Parliamentary 
system. 

October 21st.—News reached Shanghai that an Italian Catholic Bishop, 
six priests and ten nuns had been captured by Communists at Kian, south 
of Nanchang in Kiangsi. One of the priests was reported to have been killed. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, RELATIONS WITH THE POWERS. 


October 8th.—Publication of particulars of agreement regarding disposal 
of British share of Boxer Indemnity. (See Great Britain.) 

Protest by Soviet Consul-General re activities of White Russians. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

October 12th.—It was learnt that the Chinese and Soviet delegates appointed 
for the settlement of the C. E. Railway dispute had begun their sittings in 


Moscow. 
Octoher 13th.—The Foreign Minister, in an interview to the press, expressed 


the extreme regret of the Government at the outrage committed by the 
Reds in murdering the two British missionaries, and stated that, now that 
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the northern rebellion had been suppressed, effective military measures 
would be taken to deal with Communist bandits in Fukien. 

October 15th.—It was learnt in Peking that Mr. Nelson, an American 
missionary, had been captured by bandits in south-eastern Honan. His 
captors were stated to belong to the “ First Red Army.” 

It was understood in Peking that the British Legation was making 
strong representations to the National Government, calling attention to the 
murder of the two British lady missionaries and pressing for energetic action 
in arresting and punishing those responsible. 

october 19th.—Receipt of Note from Mukden Government by Soviet 
Government. (See U.S.S.R.) 


Czechoslovakia. 


October 15th.—In a speech in the Foreign Relations Committee of Parlia- 
ment, Dr. Benes said that Austria had carried through certain constitutional 
reforms during the chancellorship of Herr Schober, and the present develop- 
ment suggested that she was faced with serious internal complications. 

Representations by Au trian Government. (See Austria.) 

October 16th.—Issue of communiqué by Austrian Government. (See 
Austria.) 


Egypt. 

October 16th—The Wafd issued a manifesto to the nation, signed by 
Mustapha Pasha Nahas, which stated that any modification of the Constitution 
carried out without the agreement of the two Chambers would be a revolt 


on the part of Ministers against the nation. 

October 18th—The newspaper La Patrie, which was the only one which 
published the Wafd manifesto, was suppressed by the Government on the 
ground that “publication of the manifesto was calculated dangerously to 
imperil order and both European and Egyptian security.” The Wafd 
headquarters were raided by the police. 

October 20th—The Wafd newspaper Watan was suppressed by the 
Government. 

October 21st——Details were published unofficially of the amendments 
proposed to be made to the Constitution and the Electoral Law by the Cabinet. 
The number of Senators was to be reduced from 132 to 100, and of Deputies 
from 235 to 150. Three-fifths of the Senate would be nominated by the 
King, and the Chamber would be elected by indirect suffrage. The age limit 
for voters was to be raised from 21 to 25, but manhood suffrage would remain, 
with the two-degree system. A vote of want of confidence would, in future, 
require an absolute majority of the total membership of the House. 

The Liberal-Constitutional Party was understood to have decided not to 
accept the changes, on the ground that they destroyed the sovereignty of the 


people. 


Finland. 


October 9th.—The final results of the Elections showed that the Communists 
had lost all the 23 seats they had held in the previous Diet and that the 
Conservative Coalition Party had gained 14, giving them a total of 42 members. 
The Socialists gained seven, making their total 66, while the other figures 
were: Agrarians 59, Swedish Party 21, and Progressive Party 11. This 
gave the anti-Socialist Parties a total representation of 134, which meant 


a two-thirds majority. 
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October 14th.—Dr. Stahlberg, former President of the Republic, was 
abducted by four men, who were afterwards arrested. They were believed 
to be members of the Lapua Organisation. 

October 20th.—Adherents of the Lapua movement numbering 404 surren- 
dered voluntarily to the Minister of the Interior, following on the decision 
of the Lapua Council that all m2mbers of the organisation guilty of the 
abduction of Communists should give themselves up, to satisfy public 
opinion. 


France. 

October 10th.—The Budget Estimates for 1931-32 were issued and showed 
an estimated revenue of 50,251 million frances odd (£402,013,986) and an 
expenditure of 50,145 millions odd (£401,162,291). National defence accounted 
for £87,373,425, or 21°9 per cent. and the public debt and war pensions to 
£190,853,183, or nearly 48 per cent. 

The Radical Congress, in session at Grenoble, passed a resolution expressing 
the readiness of the Party to take office at any moment and to try to realise 
‘the union of all sincerely secular, pacifist and Socialist republicans.” The 
resolution also declared the fidelity of the Party to the Geneva Protocol 
and the formula, “arbitration, security, disarmament,” and called on the 
Government to make, at the meeting of the Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission, “ a concrete proposal in the spirit of the Protocol, the acceptance 
of which by all the States would lead to general, simultaneous, progressive 
and controlled disarmament.” (The first part of the resolution meant that 
the Party had reversed its decision of the previous Congress not to co-operate 
with any but a Government of the Left.) 

October 16th.—Italian Cabinet’s adoption of Bills putting Conventions 
with France into execution. (See Italy.) 

Meeting of banking Directors in Paris re stabilisation of the peseta. (See 


Spain.) 


Germany. 

October 9th.—The discount rate of the Reichsbank was raised from 4 to 
5 per cent. It was estimated that at least £30 millions had been withdrawn 
from the Reichsbank since the General Election, which led to a demand 
for the redemption of short term credits, while a great deal of foreign currency 
was being purchased. The cover in gold for bank-note circulation was, 
however, still 54°3 per cent. (as against the legal minimum of 40 per cent.). 

October 10th.—The President refused to sanction an application for the 
pardon of, or alleviation of the sentences on, the Reichswehr officers convicted 
of treason at Leipzig. 

October 11th.—It was understood that a group of American financiers 
had arranged to grant the Government a credit of £25 millions, subject 
to the passage by the Reichstag of suitable legislation providing a plan for 
its repayment. Interest was to be at the rate of 4? per cent. with commission 
at 1} per cent., paid in advance, making the effective cost of the credit work 
out at approximately 6°3 per cent. 

October 13th.—The fifth Republican Reichstag opened, the National- 
Socialist members attending in Nazi brown shirts and uniform. After the 
rejection of Communist motions that the Reichstag should meet the next day 
and discuss motions, one of no confidence and another to suspend reparation 
payments, the House rose until October 15th. 

The Reichsbank resumed the export of gold to Paris and Amsterdam, 
bringing the total transferred since September 14th to 385 million marks. 
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Anti-Semite excesses occurred in Berlin and about 100 arrests were made. 
The majority of the rioters were National-Socialists. 

October 14th.—In an interview granted to the French paper La Volonté, 
Herr Briining said the Government did not envisage a revision of the Young 
Plan and had no intention of demanding a moratorium. But France should 
know that the constant raising of the money rate increased the necessity for 
exporting more goods. It had been a mistake not to insert in the Young Plan 
the same safeguarding clause as the Dawes Plan contained. Although the 
Young Plan had reduced Germany’s annual contribution by 700 million 
marks, she was now obliged to pay 1,500 million marks more in taxation. 

He emphasised that the low standard of living and misery of the German 
people was the rea! cause of the opposition movement which had so affected 
the election results. He hoped the French would not give way to pessimism 
should a motion for the rejection of the Young Plan be presented to the 
Reichstag. 

October 15th.—Herr Lobe, Socialist, was elected President of the Reichstag, 
receiving 269 votes, as against 209 cast for Dr. Scholz, leader of the People’s 
Party. 

The Vice-Presidents elected were Herr Stéhr, a Nazi, Herr Esser, of the 
Centre, and Herr Graef, Nationalist. 

The Prussian Diet opened, when the Premier, Dr. Braun, made a speech 
in which he stated that the Prussian Government had no intention of raising 
the ban on Communist and National-Socialist uniforms, owing to the terrorism 
exercised by the militant followers of both parties. 

The Reichsbank sent two further consignments of gold to Paris and 
Amsterdam, making the total exported since the General Election 437,500,000 
marks. 

A strike in the Berlin metal industry was declared, involving 120,000 
workers. 

October 16th—The Chancellor made a statement on the policy of the 
Government to the Reichstag, the gist of which was that its programme of 
retrenchment and reform would have to be carried out, and that, at any rate 
until it had been, the Government did not believe that an attempt to obtain 
reparation relief would be practicable. Dr. B iining said the supreme aim 
of any German home and foreign policy was the attainment of national 
freedom and moral and material equality of status. The road to this goal 
would, as hitherto, be the road of peace and the Government refused to 
consider a policy of adventure. 

He appealed to foreign countries not to shut their eyes to the fundamental 
cause of the latest developments in Germany, which was the economic distress 
which the people were suffering. The promise that the disarmament of the 
country would be followed by general disarmament had not been carried out, 
and an “ intolerable situation ” had been created by the violation of treaties 
thus committed. 

The Chancellor also dealt at length with the financial position of the 
country and denounced the flight of capital abroad. Prices would have to be 
reduced, and the task of equalising German prices to those prevailing in the 
world market was so urgent that it would have to be carried out even if all 
classes of the people had to put up with sacrifices. The ratio of value between 
gold and goods had changed to the disadvantage of the countries which had 
international debts to discharge. 

The immediate task must be to do everything in their power to bring order 
into their own house, by putting into operation the emergency legislation 
of July, which he hoped the Reichstag would pass without delay. 
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October 17th.—The Reichstag passed the first and second reading of the 
Government’s Debt Redemption Bill. 

October 18th.—The Debt Redemption Bill passed its third reading by 
325 votes to 237. (This authorised a transitional credit of 525 million marks 
and provided for the three years redemption fund upon which it depended.) 

The Reichstag also, by 318 votes to 236, took cognizance of the Govern- 
ment’s declaration of policy and passed over a number of motions of 
no-confidence in the Cabinet and individual Ministers to the order of the day. 

A motion to refer the Government’s Decrees of July to a Committee was 
adopted by 339 votes to 220, and by 323 votes to 236 the various motions 
for the cessation of reparations payments, the declaration of a moratorium 
and the revision of the Versailles Treaty were referred to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee. 

A proposal to reduce Deputies’ salaries by 20 per cent. was passed 
unanimously. 

The Socialists voted for the Government in all the divisions, and the 
minority votes represented the Nazis, Hugenberg Nationalists, Communists 
and the agrarian Landvolk. 

October 20th.—Dr. Schacht’s speech in New York. (See U.S.A.) 


Great Britain. 

October 8th.—It was announced that by an exchange of Notes with the 
Chinese Government on September 19th and 22nd, it had been agreed that 
all payments to Great Britain of the Boxer Indemnity should be remitted, 
as from December Ist, 1922, to the control of the Chinese Government. 
(By this arrangement the £4,000,000 accumulated and half of the £7,000,000 
outstanding was to be spent in Great Britain, while the other half was to be 
at the disposal of the Chinese for constructive purposes.) 

The second plenary session of the Imperial Conference was held and 
dealt with the economic aspects of inter-Imperial relations. Mr. Bennett, 
Prime Minister of Canada put forward a definite request for an extension 
of the system of Imperial preference, and both he and Mr. Havenga (S. Africa) 
declared specifically that the project of Empire free trade was unworkable 
and unacceptable. 

Most of the Dominion representatives laid stress on the fact that each 
nation was bound to settle its own fiscal policy according to its own require- 
ments, but there was agreement also that a considerable extension of Iniperial 
preference was desirable. 

October 15th.—Representations to Chinese Government regarding murder 
of missionaries. (See China: External Affairs.) 

October 16th—A White Paper was issued giving tables of the external 
trade of the country, comparing the trade with the Dominions with that with 
foreign countries, and with the Empire’s trade with European and other 
countries. 

Spanish Ambassador’s statement in London regarding situation in Spain. 
(See Spain.) 

October 20th—A statement of policy by the Government in regard to 
Palestine was published as a White Paper, Cmd. 3692, and simultaneously 
Sir John Hope Simpson’s Report was issued as a Blue Book, Cmd. 3686. 

The former emphasised that the peace and prosperity of Palestine depended 
on better relations being established between Jews and Arabs. The Govern- 
meat would continue to administer the country in accordance with the terms 
of the Mandate, which imposed upon them a duty both to the Jews and to the 





non-Jewish population, and the statement of policy issued in 1922 remained 


the basis of future British policy. 
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The chief decisions announced were :— 

A Legislative Council, consisting of the High Commissioner and 22 
members (10 official and 12 elected) would be set up. 

In order to deal with any future emergency, two battalions of infantry 
would be retained in Palestine, and two squadrons ot aircraft and four 
sections ot armoured cars would be available there and in Transjordan. 
Measures for the strengthening of the police force had already been taken 
and others were under consideration. 

Measures for agricultural development and for the better control 
of immigration would be undertaken. 

The Government pointed out that the establishment of better relations 
could only be attained if both sides willingly co-operated with it and with the 
Palestine Administration, and complained that both Jews and Arabs had failed 
to appreciate the nature of the duty imposed upon it by the terms ofthe 
Mandate. It then referred to the Prime Minister’s statement of April 3rd, 
1930 in Parliament as to a double undertaking being involved, i.e., both to 
the Jews and the non-Jewish population, and stated that one of the reasons 
for the “* sustained tension and agitation on both sides has been the creation 
by misguided advisers of the false hope that efforts to intimidate and to 
bring pressure on His Majesty’s Government would eventually result in forcing 
them into a policy which weighted the balances in favour of the one ox the 
other party.” 

Reference was then made to the statement of 1922, and, in particular, 
three points were further explained. As to the meaning of the expression 
“the Jewish National Home,” this was not to mean “the imposition of a 
Jewish nationality upon the inhabitants of Palestine as a whole, but the 
further development of the existing Jewish Community, with the assistance of 
Jews in other parts of the world, in order that it may become a centre in which 
the Jewish people as a whole may take, on grounds of religion and race, an 
interest and a pride.” 

As regards immigration it was pointed out that the principles enunciated in 
1922 rendercd it essential that account should be taken of Arab as well as 
Jewish unemployment in determining the rate at which immigration should be 
permitted. 

Finally, the Zionists were reminded that the Palestine Zionist Executive 
had not desired to possess and did not possess any share in the administration 
of the country. 

The Government then made a declaration that it intended to take active 
steps to provide improved machinery for meeting the requirements of both 
Arabs and Jews, under the three heads mentioned above. 

Referring to Articles 2 and 6 of the Mandate, the findings of the Permanent 
Mandates Commission were quoted to the effect that— 

(1) “ The obligations laid down by the Mandate in regard to the two 
sections of the populatioa are of equal weight ” ; and 

_ (2) “ The two obligations imposed on the Mandatory are in no sense 

irreconcilable.” 
and the Government announced its intention to act in full accord with this 
pronouncement. 

The steps to be taken for economic and social development were then 
outlined, under the headings of land, agricultural development, and immigra- 
tion, and in conclusion it was stated that the policy hitherto followed of 
saving economic and social forces to operate with the minimum of inter- 
ference or control could no longer continue. An appeal for collaboration 
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was made to both Jews and Arabs, both of whom would have to make some 
concessions in favour of the general development of the country. 

Sir John Hope Simpson’s Report pointed out that so far no definite 
policy of agricultural development of the country held by the Arabs had 
been adopted, and said that “it is the duty of the Administration, under 
the Mandate, to ensure that the position of the Arabs is not prejudiced by 
Jewish immigration.” It advocated an “ active policy of agricultural develop- 
ment, having as its object close settlement on the land and intensive 
cultivation by both Arabs and Jews. To this end drastic action is necessary.” 

Methods of improvement in cultivation were suggested, as also changes 
in the taxation of agriculture. The whole problem of Arab unemployment 
should form the subject of study, and the influence of the General Federation 
of Jewish Labour over immigrants and immigration was criticised. In 
conclusion, Sir John Hope Simpson said: “I desire to record my opinion 
that the observance of the Articles of the Mandate, and especially of Article 6, 
presents extraordinary difficulty. The sole way in which the Mandate can 
be carried out is by the intensive development of rural Palestine . . . The 
unique condition of success is the development of the whole (country) . . . 
without development there is not room for a single additional settler . . . ” 

Dr. Weizmann, President of the Jewish Agency and of the Zionist 
Organisation, resigned his office, and, in a letter to the Colonial Secretary, 
said that in his opinion the statement of His Majesty’s Government effected 
a profound change in the policy of 1922 as expressed in eight years’ practice, 
and, on some material points, differed from Sir John Hope Simpson’s Report. 
The statement of policy, he considered, extended no invitation to an endeavour 
to seek in the Report “ common ground upon which co-operation with His 
Majesty’s Government might be possible,” and he described it as going ‘‘a 
long way towards denying the rights and sterilising the hopes of the Jewish 
people in regard to the National Home in Palestine, so far as it is in the 
power of His Majesty’s Government to do so.” 

He regarded the statement of policy as pronouncing a censure on the past 
work of the Zionist Organisation, and stated that he had, therefore, decided 
to resign and summon a meeting of the Congress so that they might take 
such action as the situation required. 

October 21st—The Executive Council of the English Zionist Federation 
passed a resolution strongly supporting Dr. Weizmann’s protest against the 
Government’s statement of policy regarding Palestine. The Council noted 
‘ with consternation ” that the Government had “ declared itself opposed to 
the further development of the Jewish People in its National Home . . .” 

Publication of Report of Agent-General for Reparation Payments. (See 
Reparations.) 


Greece. 

October 12th—The Balkan Conference, in session at Athens, concluded its 
work, after adopting the Statutes of a new inter-Balkan organism to be set 
up in Constantinople in 1931. 

The opening took place in Athens of the Third International Congress of 
Byzantine Studies. 

Italy. 

October 8th:.—At the meeting of the Fascist Grand Council, Signor Grandi 
made a statement on the international political situation, which the Council 
endorsed, and, as regards naval policy, “‘ re-affirmed the decisions previously 
adopted—that is to say, that Italy cannot accept agreements which do not 
previously establish the principle of parity. ”’ 
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October 15th.—The Council of Ministers adopted the Bill ratifying the 
Acreement with Persia, concluded on June 25th, 1928. 

October 16th.—The Council of Ministers adopted the Bill providing for 
the execution of the Italo-French Convention of June 16th, 1930, drawn up 
to avoid double customs imposts ; also the Bill approving the Italo-French 
Convention of June 3rd, 1930, and that of July 8th, 1930. The last provided 
for the rectification of the frontier on the line Cuneo-Vintimille. 

October 20th.—The tenth assembly of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, in session in Rome, concluded its work and adopted a resolution 
in favour of arriving at a definitive understanding with the League of Nations, 
on the lines of a proposed agreement already drafted. (This, if carried into 
effect, was to result in the Institute occupying as regards the League a similar 
status to that held by the International Labour Office.) 


Japan. 
October 8th.—The trial began of 36 Communists from the thousand arrested 
on April 19th, 1928. 


League of Nations. 


October 20th—The Central Opium Board adopted the Report for the 
Council regarding the Board’s work during 1929. 


Lithuania. 

October 8th.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Zaunius, resigned, 
owing to dissatisfaction with the agreement he had arrived at with the German 
Foreign Minister regarding Memel. (He was reproached with having admitted 


German intervention in Lithuanian affairs by making concessions to 
representatives of Germany directly.) 
Nejd. 

October 19th.—Adjournment of conference with Transjordan. (See 
Transjordan.) 


Norway. 
October 20th.—The General Elections for the Storting of 1931-32 were 
held. The main issue was between the Labour and the non-Labour parties. 
October 21st.—The Conservatives won 14 seats and the Labour Party lost 
13 in the General Election, and the results (not yet quite complete) showed 
Conservatives, 41 seats; Peasant Party, 25; Radical Left, 28; Labour 
Party, 43. 


Palestine. 

October 20th.—Issue of White Paper and Blue Book by British Government 
comprising statement of policy and Sir John Hope Simpson’s Report. (See 
(reat Britain.) 

Resignation of Dr. Weizmann from Presidency of Zionist Organisation 
and Jewish Agency. (See Great Britain.) 


Permanent Court of International Justice. 
October 8th_—Signature of Optional Clause by Rumania. (See Rumania.) 


Poland. 

October 12th_—Eight members of the Socialist militant organisation, the 
Bojowka, were arrested on charges of plotting against the life of Marshal 
Pilsudski. 
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Reparations. 


October 21st.—The Report of the Agent-General for Reparation Payments, 
dated Berlin, May 21st, 1930, was published through the Bank of England. 


Rumania. 


October 8th.—The King entrusted M. Mironescu, the former Foreign Minister, 
with the task of forming a Cabinet. 

The Government signed the Optional Clause of the Statute of the Permanent 
Court, with certain reservations. 

October 10th.—M. Mironescu formed a Cabinet, with M. Mikai Popovici 
as Minister of Finance and M. Mihalache as Minister of the Interior. The 
Premier took the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The whole Cabinet were 
members of the National Peasant Party. 

October 17th.—It was reported that the authorities had discovered an 
espionage organisation working on behalf of foreign Powers and that over 
90 persons had been arrested, including several Rumanian civil servants. 

October 18th.—An agricultural conference between representatives of 
Rumania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania opened in Bucharest. 

October 21st.—The second Bucharest agricultural conference closed, 
after deciding to hold a finance conference in Warsaw on November 10th. 


Spain. 

October 8th.—Grave disorders were reported from Malaga following on a 
strike, while a general strike was also stated to have started at Logrono. 

The peseta declined to 48°68, the lowest quotation of recent years. 

October 9th.—A general strike was also declared at Vitoria. 

October 11th—A number of agitators were arrested in Madrid and 
Barcelona. 

October 12th.—The strike at Vitoria was terminated, and an improvement 
in the situation was reported from several towns, including Malaga and 
Seville. 

October 13th.—Strikes broke out at Murcia and La Linea, near Gibraltar, 
and a general strike was declared at Algeciras. 

October 14th—Commercial negotiations with France opened in Madrid 
with a view to dealing with the tariff situation. (The recent raising of import 
duties by both countries had seriously restricted trade.) 

Barcelona University was closed owing to disorderly demonstrations by 
students in favour of a well-known Separatist who had been expelled from the 
country. The strike situation at various centres showed some improvement, 
but the peseta weakened further and closed at 50°20 to the £. 

October 16th.—A conference opened in Paris between the Covernor of the 
Bank of Spain and the President and two directors of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements to consider a financial programme for the stabilisation 
of the peseta. , 

The Labour situation was reported to have improved and normal conditions 
to have been restored at Seville and Malaga. 

The Spanish Ambassador in London, in a statement to the press, said 
that the real crux of the situation in his country was not political but economic 
—in particular, the fall in value of the peseta. There was no reason to 
anticipate a revolution or the establishment of a republic, since the vast 
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majority of the people were rural, conservative and Monarchical. No economic 
grounds existed for the weakness of the peseta, which was psychological and 
had its origin in two causes; the speculation begun two years previously 
in Amsterdam, which spread to Spain, and the unfavourable features in the 
political situation, which caused nervousness both in Spain and abroad. 

The Cabinet decided to hold the General Election in December, if the 
census was completed in time. The date mentioned for the elections to the 
Chamber was December 21st. 

October 18th.—The peseta improved to 48°60 to the £. 

October 19th.—A Republican demonstration took place at Valencia, and 
was attended by about 25,000 people. 


Transjordan. 


October 19th.—A Nejd-Transjordan tribal Conference, in session at Amman, 
was adjourned owing to differences of opinion on vital points, 


U.S.S.R. 


October 8th.—It was officially reported that the Consul-General in Mukden 
had protested to Chang Hsueh-liang against anti-Soviet activity among 
White Russians in Manchuria. 

October 9th.—The Central Committee of the Communist Party was 
reported to have issued orders for a new policy in the coal mines, and about 
100,000 conscript labourers were being mobilised. 

October 10th.—It was reported that the Government had issued an urgent 
decree for the stoppage of all unemployment insurance pay and relief, and 
ordered the deletion from budgets for the quarter ending February, 1931, 
of all grants for supporting unemployed. 

October 12th—Opening of conference for settlement of C.E. Railway 
dispute. (See China, External Affairs.) 

October 16th.—It was reported in Constantinople that the quantities of 
Soviet grain leaving Black Sea ports during the period September 26 to 
October 15 was: wheat, 340,000 tons; barley, 144,000 tons; and rye, 
34,000 tons. 

Reports were current in Leningrad that the Government proposed to 
dismiss 5,000 civil servants and officials, suspected of disloyalty. 

It was also reported that a fresh campaign for hastening the collectivisation 
of agriculture had been begun, and the Commissar of Finance was understood 
to have urged more drastic measures being followed to exterminate kulaki 
and private traders by means of taxation. Collective farms were to be 
purged of all members who showed the kulak mentality, and those expelled 
were not to receive any share in the possessions they had contributed. 

Reports of persons being shot for hoarding silver coins appeared in the 
press nearly every day. 

October 17th—The Ogpu were reported to have discovered a plot for 
undermining the loyalty of the Red Army and organising military support 
for the violent removal of members of the Government. About 70 persons 
had been arrested. 

October 18th.—The dismissals were announced of Briukhanoff, Commissar 
vf Finance, and Piatakoff, Chairman of the Directorate of the State Bank. 
They were succeeded by Grinko and Kalmanovich. It was also reported 
that Piatakoff had been appointed President of the United Chemical 
Industries. 

October 19th.—It was announced that a Note had been received from the 
Mukden Government in reply to the Soviet Note regarding the C.E. Railway. 
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The Mukden Government undertook to continue to take the necessary 
measures to punish and liquidate the bands of Russian Whites accused of 
anti-Soviet activities in Chinese territory, but it refused to discharge from 
the Chinese police, etc., Whites who abstained from participation in anti- 
Soviet activities, on the ground that many emigrés were merely anxious to 
make a living. 

The press insisted that the Chinese reply was unsatisfactory and accused 
the Mukden authorities of opposing the Whites with words only. 

October 20th.—The Trading Department announced that new ration books 
would be issued, in connection with the food shortage during the winter, 
dividing the population into six categories. The first class comprised factory 
workers, and the second non-industrial manual workers. 

Orders were issued to all collective farm agents urging stricter execution 
of the instructions issued by the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
for the campaign against the Kulaki. A new ordinance was issued regulating 
labour conditions on Kulak farms, and improving the position of the workers 
and hired labourers. 

Belgian Government’s decision re imports from Soviet Russia. (See 
Belgium.) 

October 21st.—The trial concluded in Moscow of 85 officials and others 
accused of speculation in foodstuffs, one being sentenced to death and the 
majority of the rest to terms of imprisonment. 

The Council of People’s Commissars issued instructions to the Trade 
Commissariat outlining the action to be taken against countries which placed 
limitations on the import of Soviet goods. 


U.S.A. 

October 8th.—It was announced that the personnel of the Navy was being 
reduced by 4,800 during the current financial year in pursuance of the 
carrying out of the provisions of the Naval Treaty. The number of destroyers 
was being reduced from 109 to 92, and altogether 46 vessels were to be 


scrapped or retired. 

October 15th—Capture of U.S. Missionary by bandits. (See China, 
External Affairs.) 

The Secretary of State announced that the Government would give full 
support to the Federal Government of Brazil,and manufacturers would be 
permitted to sell munitions of war to the Federal forces, but not to the 
revolutionaries. 

October 20th.—In a speech before the Foreign Policy Association in New 
York, Dr. Schacht declared his opinion that Germany would have sooner or 
later to stop reparation payments unless other countries helped her to extend 
her foreign trade. In order to continue the payments she would have to 
increase her foreign trade by from 40 to 50 per cent. If some day Germany 
availed herself of her right to postpone payments it would be because she 
would consider her obligations on her foreign commercial loans, owed to 
private individuals, as above those due to the politicians. 

October 21st.—The American Jewish Congress, in session in Washington, 
passed a resolution condemning the British Government’s statement of policy 
régarding Palestine as a “repudiation of the solemn pledge given by the 
British Government to the Jewish people and a violation and breach of the 
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IV.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’ Europe Nouvelle, dated 11th October, 1930. 

1. Greco-Turkish Convention on the final liquidation of questions 
relative to the exchange of populations, 10th June, 1930. 

2. Greco-Austrian Agreement regarding Greek nationals, 27th December, 
1929. 

3. Greco-Hungarian Agreement regarding Greek nationals, 13th June, 
1930. 


L’Eurove Nouvelle, dated 18th October, 1930. 
Prussia and the Holy See. 

1. Solemn Convention or Concordat between the Holy See and the 
Republic of Prussia, 14th June, 1929. 

2. Final Protocol, i4th June, 1929. 

3. Letters exchanged by the Nuncio and the Minister-President, 5th and 
6th August, 1929. 

4. Procés-verbal of the exchange of the instruments of ratification, 
13th August, 1929. 

5. Unilateral declarations of the Holy See, 13th August, 1929. 

6. Provisions of the Weimar Constitution relating to religious cults and 
to public instruction. 

7. Provisions of the Prussian Constitution relating to religious cults. 


V.—NOTICES. 


The International Congress for the suppression of the White Slave Traffic 
opened in Warsaw on October 10th. 

The meetings of the International Radio Union opened in Budapest on 
October 13th and were attended by 60 delegates from various countries. 

The International Conference regarding the preservation of works of art 
opened in Rome on October 13th. It was attended by 200 delegates from 
18 countries. 

The tenth general meeting of the International Institute of Agriculture 
opened in Rome on October 14th, when the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institute was celebrated. Seventy-four countries were 
represented. 

The European Postal Conference opened in Brussels on October 16th, 
and dealt with the development of air services. 

The International Congress of Sociology met at Geneva during the week 
ending October 18th, and dealt with suggestions for the consolidation of 
peace. 

The Committee of the International Cotton Federation met in Brussels 
on October 20th and was attended by representatives of the principal European 
countries and Japan. It was decided to send a mission to Egypt to investigate 
questions of interest to spinners of Egyptian cotton. 
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VI—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
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*Economic Committee 
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